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For the Correspondent. 
Tue ANTIDOTE. 

Mr. Editor: I have just perused 
the first number of a paper published 
at Albany, called the Antidote, got 
up for the purpose of writing you 
down. It contains an article under 
the head of Miracles, in which the 
writer says, that Christ’s being born 
of a virgin is no more a miracle than 
that because ‘‘ God said let there be 
light and there was light,” and that 
‘‘ it is as difficult to perceive how the 
first man was created, as it is to com- 
prehend the mystery of the saviour’s 
birth.” I dare say it is, and who 
ever disputed it? The whole of the 
miraculousness of these consists in 
our knowing nothing about them, or 
— we might know that they are the 

effects of certain natural, 
errs sé very common causes ; 
and this ascertained, they would be 
no longer miracles to any, as they 
are not now to me. 

Admitting, however, that man was 
created out of a lump of clay, ora 
handful of Asiatic sand, what is it but 
the effect of an undiscovered cause ? 
and we may yet discover that virgins, 
like the polypus, can impregnate 
themselves without the aid of a gen- 
tlerianly dove. Then all our mira- 
culous wonder will cease, and with it 
the persecutions which now daily 
take place for pregnancies without 
marriage. But so long as I have ex- 
perience, derived from personal ob- 


servation and analogy, to convince 





me that this is not the case, it will 
require something more than the 
opinions of medical men or the ‘faith 
of our fathers,” to make me a convert 
to Christianity ; for were I to believe 
the miracles of Jesus from tradition, 
I must also believe the, as well au- 
thenticated, miracles of the Egyp- 
tians, Chinese, Brachmans, Jews, 
Grecians, Persiansand Mahometans; 
besides the miracles recorded in the 
apocryphal old and new testaments, 
and in ecclesiastical history. 

In continuation, the writer says, 
** Begin with any animal, or any ve- 
getable, and trace its origin, and we 
must come to the first of its race or 
species. We must trace men toa 
first man, and so of every other ani- 
mal, and of every vegetable; and 
then the question presses upon us, 
how did God produce this first man, 
this first horse, this first tree, shrub 
or plant ?”? Would this writer, had it 
not been for the limits fixed by his 
education, have stopped here? Would 
he not have gone farther, and asked, 
how did God produce himself? And 
were these animals and plants pro- 
duced by God? Have they not un- 
der different forms always existed ? 
I profess my utter ignorance on these 
subjects, and therefore am wholly 
unable to answer any of these ques- 
tions. If the writer, however, pos- 
sesses knowledge on these points, 
and will bear with my ignorance, as I 
value intelligence, so shall I feel 
obliged to him for all the useful know- 
ledge he can give me. But to me it 
appears that there is no such thing as 
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a miracle, or every thing new which 
we cannot comprehend is a miracle. 
Until we can coniprehénd a new ap- 
pearance, it seems wonderful, in- 
conceivable ; sumething out of the 
power of man to do, because we 
have not analogy in favor of its ever 
having been done before. It may be 
in the power of man with the aid of 
galvanism, to resuscitate a body ap- 
parently dead, provided disease has 
not taken away any of the parts es- 
sential to existence, or so much im- 
paired them that they cannot longer 
perform their functions ; as a broken 
fiddle may be repaired, provided none 
of its parts are wanting. 

The knowledge of chemistry and 
natural philosophy, has been exer- 
cised in the performance of miracles 
by the interested promulgators of all 
religions, the better to impose on the 
credulity of their devotees ; and by 
kings and legislators, the better to 
keep the people in subjection. If a 
crafty knave wished to establish a 
new mode of worship, he has only to 
perform a few experiments, such as 
the decomposition of water or ice, and 
the combustion of their gases, which 
the ignorant cannot comprehend; and 
if he possess the power of ventrilo- 
quism, and assume a little sanctity, 
thousands will flock to his standard 
and proclaim a new messiah. 

hat wasit but the ignorance of five 
out of six very intelligent medical men, 
who could not account for the state 
of a dropsical old woman, other than 
that she was pregnant, with her as- 
sumption of inspiration by the Holy 
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for what is now made known, and 
which has probably been known be- 
fore, and lost, will remain perma- 
nently with us by means of the press ; 
and the facility that will be given to 
the acquisition of knowledge by a dif- 
ferent system of education and the 
spread of liberal opinions will prevent 
mankind from ascribing every thing 
which they cannot immediately com- 
prehend, to a supernatural power. 

But all the miracle believers, ex- 
cept the consistent catholics, will tell 
us, that the age of miracles ceased 
nearly eighteen hundred years ago ; 
yet every day the newspapers are fil- 
led with “ providential escapes,” &c. 
A child tumbles through a window : 
the natural consequence of which, 
from analogy, is, that its limbs are 
broken; but from some unknown 
eause it is but little hurt. Providence 
of course interfered. Is not this a 
miracle? But if we knew precisely 
how the child fell, and we could fall 
every time in the same manner, under 
the same circumstances, this might 
be practiced with impunity. 

The priests tell us, that prayers 
are effectual. Hence, if a person be 
sick, prayers are offered; and if there 
be a sudden recovery without the 
common means used by practitioners 
of medicine, it is providential ; the 
Lord has performed a miracle! But 
when we know a little more of the 
effect of the passions on the body in 
chronic and other diseases, such re- 
coveries will cease to be miracles. A 
man in danger of drowning, is provi- 
dentally saved; i. e. by a miracle. 


Spirit, after the example she had of Had farther inquiry been made, it 


the Chinese and Jewish virgins, that 
obtained for Johannah Southcote and 
her expected Shiloh such adoration 
and worship ? 

But thanks to increased and in- 
creasing knowledge in this country, 
the light is going forth which we hope 
Will never be succeeded by darkness ; 





would, in all probability, have been 
ascertained that he owed his safety 
to having, when a boy, learned to 
swim. 

To me it appears the climax of 
presumption for any man to pretend 
that miracles are now, or ever have 
been wrought. To assert that they 














have been, is indirectly, though per- 
haps unintentionally, saying that he is 
acquainted with all the laws of nature ; 
that he, in fact, possesses omnis- 
cience. 





For the Correspondent. 

Sir: On Friday evening the 4th 
inst. 13 numbers of the Correspon- 
dent came safe to hand, and in the 
best ordér. So ardent were my de- 
sires to see the true light from the 
great city, that my eyes were not per- 
mitted to sleep nor my eye-lids to 
slumber until the contents of the 
whole were enjoyed. They are of 
just such a stamp and atmosphere as 
suits my respiration. I consider the 
establishment of this Free Press as 
the harbinger of the era of sound 
principles, the triumph of free discus- 
sion, the resurrection of truth, and 
the imperishable and glorious cove- 
nant, which shall secure mental liber- 
ty for every childofman. May it be 
instrumental in the speedy overthrow 
of hypocrisy, and the inquisition, pas- 
sive obedience, and nonresistance, 
priesteraft and persecution, election 
and reprobation, the hobgoblins of 
Popes and Bishops, Luthers, Cal- 
vins, Leatherlungs and Cantwells ; 
and erect on their ruins mental, mo- 
ral and physical liberty for the whole 
human race. If there is any truth or 
sincerity in man, I ardently hope 
there is a redeeming spirit, which 
shall put the besomn of destruction to 
work and sweep the pollution from 
the soil and country which gave birth 
or adoption to Samuel Adams and 
Jehn Hancock, Franklin and Jeffer- 
son, Paine and Barlow. Let phi- 
losophers, statesmen, and patriots, 
unite their endeavors to renovate the 
age, by inculcating in the minds of 
youth the love of the God of nature 
and universal philanthrophy. It was 
our fathers’ maxim, and guided their 
steps through an age of revolution and 
reformation. If we, their childrén, 
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have wandered from them m mo- 
ments of error or alarm, let us hasten 
to retrace our steps, and regain the 
road which alone leads to peace, men- 
tal freedom, the liberty of the press, 
and safety. Let universal charity 
prevail, and earth would become «a 
heaven, and hell afable. Let kings 
go to the plough, priests to the spade, 
and our citizens to the hoe, shovel 
and rake; the females to the distaff 
and shuttle, and let the earth blossom 
like the rose, and man no longer 
teach his brother man to slay—but beat 
his swords into a ploughshares, and 
his spears into a pruning hooks, and 
learn war no more. 

But before this can be enjoyed in 
our country, an arduous duty must be 
performed. We see who are at the 
head of every seminary of learning. 
Their frauds extend in every direc- 
tion; the ramification of their influ- 
ence powerfully operates on the cul- 
tivation of every child from infancy. 
Is it not from this corrupting vortex 
that all human misery proceeds? 
From the adoption of the federal con- 
stitution to the present moment, the 
amalgamation of church and state, by 
certain political as well as ecclesias- 
tical priests, has ever been the hope, 
the joy, and the climax of all their 
unhallowed exertions. Moses and 
Aaron will never be abandoned until 
every male and female child shall be 
educated to worship at the pure altar 
in the temple of mental freedom. Un- 
less this freedom is speedily accom- 
plished, what has been manufactured 
will be duly applied: bits for their 
mouths, saddles for their backs, spurs 
for their sides, scorpions for their 
flesh, and hands in their pockets ; 
and this by the grace of their God of 
Israel. How was it with Alexander 
in his time, when he went into the 
room where his wife was contending 
with their son, who wauld not yield 
to his mother? ‘ There,” said Alex: 
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ander, ‘‘is the greatest child in the 
world. One quarter of the world is 
ruled by me; I am ruled by my wife, 
and my son rules her.” Is it not too 
true that mankind are mentally en- 
slaved by childish weakness? The 
Christian family. (so called) ever will 
remain so, until Moses and the Bible, 
Mahomet and Jesus, priests and im- 
postors, are laid aside, and truth, wis- 
dom, and universal charity, are adopt- 
ed in their place. Liberal principles 
are gaining in the west—correct ones 


are sure to follow. 
Hamilton, Butler co. Ohio, May 12, 1827. 


For the Correspondent. 
Brack Lees anp Buack Roses. 


Mr. Editor: Numerous complaints 
have of late been made, through the 
medium of the public papers of this 
city, that certain of the fraternity of 
black legs, now in the habit of pas- 
sing to and fro in the North river 
steam boats, for the purpose of pick- 


ing the loose feathers out of such pi- 
geons as might fall into their nets ; 
thus turning steam boats into floating 


gaming houses. But it seems that 
some of the pious are using every ex- 
ertién to counteract this crying evil, 
by converting them into floating 
churches. With this view, four gen- 
tlemen soul-savers lately held a prayer 
meeting on board a certain boat in her 
passage from Albany. It was held 
in the ladies’ cabin, and concluded, 
as usual on such occasions, by a col- 
lection, which enabled the despisers 
of this world’s goods to relieve the 
pockets of the ladies of twelve dollars. 
Moratiry. 


For the Correspondent. 
A New Picture or Deatu. 


Who is Death ? Is he really that 
Enemy to man ; that King of Terrors 
s0 emphatically described both by the 
ancient poets, as well by writers of 
modern times? We think not: and 
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shall endeavour to shew how such 
false, hasty, and unhappy conclu- 
sions, may be prevented in the rising 
generation ; although, it will be im- 
possible to eradicate them in the pre- 
sent ; excepting in some men of very 
strong minds. 

Man, from the moment of his first 
appearance, hitherto, has been doom- 
ed to become a slave to the idle whims 
and silly prejudices of weak nurses. 
And after these have taken deep root, 
he is, generally, handed over to teach- 
ers or preachers, who are nearly 
equally ignorant and prejudiced them- 
selves; and whotake no pains todispel 
those clonds of story and fiction, 
which have already obscured or warp- 
ed his young and tender mind ; but 
leave them to grow with his growth, 
and strengthen with his strength ; un- 
til the mind, habituated to feed upon 
such deleterious diet will relish nothing 
better. It is then in the nursery, 
where the young are first initiated in- 
to all the horrors of life, as well as of 
death. It is there that his mind be- 
comes loaded with all the horrible 
and dreadful account, detailed by the 
loquacity of nurses and idle females, 
as the common and unavoidable oc- 
currence of each day; and it is there 
that death, with all his attendant hor- 
rors, are canvassed and imagined 
without ceasing. But nurses, and 
the visitors of the nursery, are also 
the victims of prejudice ; for in their 
youth they passed through the same 
seminaries of folly ; and in their ma- 
turity, they found all their prejudices 
confirmed by the ill-judged zeal of the 
clergy ; who wilfully mistake the 
character of death, and instead of dis- 
covering in him, “the last and best 
of all heaven’s bequests,” the sure 
friend of man, they arraign him as the 
enemy of the human race! Here, 
then, we differ ; for after a serious in- 
vestigation of the subject, we find 
ourselves convinced, that death is the 








only friend, who never deserts man 
in his greatest need; and for that 
reason, we smile at the mention of his 
friendly name ; while others make it 
the emblem of terror, and tremble.— 
Our notions of the approach of death 
are, for the most part, erroneous, and 
drawn from such false, hasty, and ab- 
surd conclusions, as to render mil- 
lions unhappy. It is but rarely that 
any individual dies (unless from acci- 
dent,) in any great bodily pain; for, in 
general, they decline so gradually, as 
to become insensible to most of the 
imaginary pains; and most of the 
starts and contortions of a dying per- 
son, (so painful and perceptible to 
spectators,) are caused by involunta- 
ry, but insensible contraction of the 
sinews and muscles. Even the very 
last symptoms, the rattles in the 
throat, are not, in general, attended 
with any sensible pains to the patient. 
Instead of the silly custom of mourn- 
ing at heart, or even in black show, at 
the decease of a virtuous person, we 
would recommend to their families 
and friends, to eat, drink, dance and 
rejoice with music, on such oeca- 
sions; because, he will then have 
reached that long wished for port 
where all our wishes enter; where all 
our doubts will vanish, and all our 
joys be permanent. But if any will 
mourn for the death of their friends, 
let it be for the vicious, for they have 
need of it. 





To the Editor of the Correspondent. 

Sir,—I have just received the first 
No. of the Correspondent, and am 
pleased to find there are some who 
value Reason as one of the best gifts 
of nature, and are not afraid nor 
ashamed to stand forth in the defence 
of it, in opposition to superstition. 
The candor and sobriety that pervades 
the whole, exceeds my expectation. 
it is an error that many are prone to, 
even when defending truth, to use too 
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much severity, and frequently vain or 
vulgar language—a practise disgusting 
to the candid inquirer, and calculated 
to prejudice his mind against the truth. 
Itis hoped the Correspondent may an- 
swer the object for which it appears 
designed, of proving all things and 
holding to that which is best. [t has 
been my lot to be educated by pious 
parents, whom I wish to honor for 
their affection and good intentions ; 
but who I think greatly erred (not wil- 
lingly) in teaching me that the Scrip- 
tures were sufficient to qualify me to 
discharge my duty towards God and 
man. I was taught from my infancy 
to read the Bible, and to believe it the 
work of God. Ido not know that a 
thought ever entered my mind to the 
contrary, untill becameaman. Itis only 
about three years since I was induced 
to lay aside my prejudicesand read the 
Bible through, as if I had never be- 
fore seenit. I was led to this by find- 
ing in the 2d Chron. 21st chap. and 
last verse, and the two first verses of 
the next chapter, that a man’s young- 
est son is said to be older than him- 
self. But my surprise after impar- 
tially reading the Bible through was 
very great. I found many things 
which, to say the truth concerning 
them, would be saying they are not 
true. As I had considerable advan- 
tages in having studied the Scriptures 
in my younger days, I was better able 
to judge of its contents than those 
who, perhaps, never read the whole of 
it. It is but a few months since ! 
have ventured to let my views be 
known to any except my near friends. 
How can I express the feeling of my 
dear parents when I first made my 
views known to them. “Oh! son, 
you talk just like that infidel Thomas 
Paine” ; then they rehearsed to me 
the report concerning his profligacy, 
his renouncing his views on his death 
bed, and the horrors of his mind; and 
concluded by saving, “ there was no 
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doubt he was enduring the torments 
of fire and brimstone.” But I en- 
deavored to convince them that my 
views were the result of a careful ex- 
amination of the Scriptures, and not 
the study of any Deistical writings, 
for I never had seen any, or conversed 
with any other person on the sub- 
ject. a. 
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PaGANisM. 

One of the strongest reasons as- 
signed by the priests of Christianity 
for sending its supposed founder on 
earth, is the deplorable ignorance of 
the pagan world, which, they say, 
‘‘ was sunk in idolatry and in all man- 
ner of yice” at the time of his appear- 
ance. ‘T'o rescue them from this 
‘midnight darkness, and to deliver 
the human race from this sink of pol- 
lution and its awful consequences, was 
the sole inductive cause why Jesus 
came upon the earth, and preached 
his pure and sublime doctrine.” 

In the course of our editorial labors 
we have combated this unwarrantable 
assumption, by showing that the pa- 
gans, or heathens, as they are some- 
times called, were as virtuous, if not 
more so, than the professors of Chris- 
tianity, and that all the genuine moral 
precepts of the latter are a mere tran- 
script of the former. To the influ- 
ence of these precepts, and to this 
alone, we have uniformly attributed 
the prosperity and glory of the many 
nations which existed before the era 
of Christianity. For maintaining a 
proposition so obvious, we have been 
assailed by the votaries of that religion 
with the most virulent abuse—accus- 
ed of undermining the true basis of 
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tum of our assailants, no nation what- 
ever could be prosperous and happy 
unless its code of laws was modelled 
in conformity to the dogmas of a re- 
vealed religion. All at once, how- 
ever, the editors of the Antidote ; 
these self-created champions of hea- 
ven, and of holy mother church, in 
their zeal to put us down ; to prevent 
the prostration of their tottering sys- 
tem; and finding that their prayers 
(which it seems they have been fer- 
vently offering up) ‘for the armor 
and sling of David,” to overthrow 
“the Goliah of Infidelity,” having not 
been heard according to their wish ; 
they have been driven to the necessi- 
ty of seeking aid from those very pa- 
gans, whose idolatry was so offensive, 
and whose morality was so pernicious. 
But let us hear these consistent advo- 
cates of a religion, the overthrow of 
which they so much dread, but which 
they emphatically style unassailable, 
because it is founded on “ the rock of 
ages” :— 

“Nothing is more certain, than the ruin of 
that country which loses sight of religion. It 
was their faith in the gods alone, and their cor- 
responding moral deportment, that raised the 
Romans to the pinnacle of greatness: and 
from that moment that they became regardless 
of their altars, their strength and power began 
to fail, and their glory vanish. If then the ef- 


fect of paganisin, of a false religion, so long as 
it influenced the hearts of its recipients, could 
exalt a nation to the highest pitch of grandeur 
and glory; how much more so ean that of 
Christianity, which has the true and living God 
for its author, and the eternal salvation of man- 
kind for its end.” 


What now will be said by the stick- 
lers for the divinity of the Christian 
morality, when they find this modern 
“‘ David,” this avowed ‘ combatter of 
moral poison,” admitting that the “‘pin- 
nacle of greatness, the high pitch of 
grandeur and glory,” which the Ro- 
mans reached, was not owing to a be- 
lief either in the Jewish or Christian 
revelations, but to their “ faith m the 


virtue—and of questioning the fiat of gods ;” to their having rejected Jeho- 


Omnipotence. According to the dic- 


vah for Jupiter, and the 1 am of the 
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“chosen people,” for the thousands 
of deities composing the heathen my- 
thology ? Is it really the fact, that the 
* strength and glory” of the conquer- 
ors of the world was the consequence 
of the establishment of idolatry, and 
lasted only so long as they clung to 
“‘ their altars?” If what the very pious 
editors of the Antidote tell us is true, 
the fact is indisputable. But what 
then will come of all their gratuitous 
assertions about the superiority of the 
Christian religion; its tendency to e- 
levate nations to the highest pitch of 
prosperity; its having civilized a 
great portion of the earth ; introduced 
the arts and sciences, fostered litera- 
ture, and every where made mankind 
better and happier? [If all this was 
affected among the Romans; if, as is 
admitted, that celebrated people reach- 
ed the pinnacle of greatness, “ and 
towered above all others in “ grand- 
eur and glory,” while utterly ignorant 
of the true God—while conforming to 


the senseless observances “ of a false 
religion,’ on what ground is it that a 
preeminence is claimed for Christiani- 


ty? And if a nation arrives at the 
highest pitch of grandeur, the very 
“‘ pinnacle of greatness,” by merely 
complying with the precepts of a reli- 
gion based on falsehood, how are we 
to distinguish truth from error? Or of 
what use is it to attempt connecting 
morality with religion? The conduct- 
ors of the Antidote tell us, that the fall 
of the Romans commenced “ from 
the moment they became regardless of 
their altars.” What! was the Ro- 
man empire subyerted because it a- 
bandoned an expensive, and burden- 
some system of religion of no use to 
the people, though highly beneficial to 
the priests?’ Are those who advance 
so absurd a proposition aware of its 
tendency? How can they reconcile 
‘“‘ God’s moral government of the 
world” his “ ruling in heaven, and 
among: the inhabitants of the earth,” 
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with the assertion, that he permitted 
the Romans to be overthrown on ae- 
count of their refusing to adhere to a 
false religion? Is it not directly 
charging Deity with caprice and in- 
justice, to say that he would allow a 
flourishing empire to be overturned, 
because the people composing it had 
renounced all imposture ?The bible, 
indeed, informs us that the prophet 
Jeremiah accused God of being a de- 
ceiver: —O Lord (says he) thou hast 
altogether deceived me——But we 
scarcely expected that those who vaunt 
so much about the sublimity and gran- 
deur of their sacred books, and who 
have challenged the whole world to 
impugn their purity, would have attri- 
buted to their God a conduct so hos- 
tile to every principle of equity, and so 
contrary to all rational ideas. But it 
is the province of priestcraft to depict 
Deity in those colours only which are 
best calculated to promote its interest. 
It was the vices of the Romans, their 
corrupt morals, caused by the gradual 
introduction of luxury, that occasioned 
their fall. So long as they respected 
natural principles, on which alone true 
morality is founded, they were pros- 
perous. But when these principles 
were lost sight of, and an artificial 
state of society introduced, they be- 
came vicious and enervated; a prey 
to other nations more temperate, and 
consequently more hardy than them- 
selves, This was the real cause of 
the subversion of the Roman empire, 
and all the great and flourishing na- 
tions that preceded it. In nothing did 
this artificial condition appear more 
striking than in the erection of costly 
temples and gorgeous altars, the over- 
throw of which the Antidote so much 
deplores. The exactions, the pomp, 
and the voluptuous lives of the clergy, 
haye, in fact, been in all countries, 
and under all religions, the principal 
cause of revolutions. The whole his- 
tory of Christianity is only a history 
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of wars, of overturning states and em- 
pires, and of shedding oceans of 
blood, to gratify the ambition of this 
restless, unprincipled, and aspiring or- 
der. Well may the conductors of the 
Antidote feel alarmed at the progress 
of liberal principles :—well may they 
** pray for the armour and sling of Da- 
vid,” and call loudly as they are do- 
ing, on their brethren to come to their 
aid, not only in prayer, but in wielding 
their pens.” ‘They pretend to be un- 
known, and are determined to remain 
concealed. But we required not their 
names to discover their profession, 
and, what must be obvious to all, that 
it is the dread of the speedy overthrow 
of their ‘‘ Dagon,” which stimulates 
them to supplicate heaven, and to cry 
‘ our craft is indanger.’ ‘Great is the 
Diana of the Ephesians ;’ and not an 
honest zeal for the happiness of their 
species. 


“ Give us a better Religion !”—This 


is the unceasing cry of bigots and fa- 
natics when they find that their vi- 
sionary systems cannot stand the test 
of impartial inquiry. It is echoed 
again and again in the Antidote, al- 
though if the editors had wished to 
make good their claims to impartiali- 
ty, they might have ascertained that 
the call had not been disregarded in 
our previous numbers. We shall! not, 
however, follow their example by tel- 
ling them, that it is sufficient their 
objections have already been refuted. 
We attach no weight to an argument 
so futile. Confident in the correct- 
ness of our principles, we shall never 
shelter ourselves under an evasion as 
contemptible as it is hopeless. 

It is truly ridiculous to hear men 
pretending to common sense, main- 
taining that religion is necessary to 
restrain the mass of the people ; and 
asking us, “‘ what substitute we mean 
to offer in its place ?”—So far from 
religion being a restraint on the vi- 
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cious, its whole history demonstrates 
the contrary. Are not our criminal 
records lasting memorials of enormi- 
ties committed by the religious? Are 
not our prisons filled with persons of 
the same description? Who are the 
men most notorious in society for 
fraudulent practices, for deception, 
and for knavery? Are they not strict 
professors of religion, and regular in 
attending its ordinances? Is it not 
in those countries where the votaries 
of religion are most namerous, that 
vice is most predominent ? Look at 
Spain and Portugal; look at Italy ; 
in no other part of the world can 
they boast of having a purer, a more 
catholic religion than what is pos- 
sessed by the people of these coun- 
tries ; yet of all nations of the earth 
the Spaniards, the Portuguese, and 
the Italians, are the most noto- 
riously flagitious. To “ take reli- 
gion” from such a people, in place of 
being an injury to them, would be the 
greatest of blessings. But it is a 
farce to talk of ‘“‘ taking religion” 
from the people in the sense in which 
the word is used by bigots. They 
suppose that mankind are capable of 
believing or disbelieving at random or 
at pleasure ; that they can change 
their opinions as they do their dress, 
without reflection or consideration ; 
whereas it is impossible to divest the 
mind of erroneous impressions in any 
other way than by the force of truth. 
We may argue with a man for years 
together, but unless we convince him 
of the correctness or fitness of our 
opinions, it is in vain to expect he will 
relinquish those ideas or sentiments, 
which he has been accustomed all his 
life time to respect. But the mo- 
ment he perceives his error ; the in- 
stant a ray of light darts on his mind, 
new inducements—new motives— 
motives founded on rational! princi- 
ples, present themselves in all their 
native simplicity ; and, without the 








aid of sophistry, terror, or any other 
extraneous means, compel him to 
acknowledge that the laws of nature 
are the only true guide to happiness. 
Impressed with the importance of this 
truth, he stands in need of no subsfi- 
iute for the senseless and pernicious 

dogmas which he formerly professed ; 

for to say that he believed them, 

would be an insult to common sense. 

What a man has adopted in conse- 

quence of education, or because his 

father believed so and so before him ; 

or to evince his respect for public 

opinion, can never be regarded as his 

own. He is the mere creature of 
circumstances, and, in stripping him 

of these assumptions, you only take 

from him that to which he never had 

any just claim, whatever may have 

been his professions. 

Bolinbroke has correctly said, that 
‘they who are in error must unlearn 
before they can learn to any good pur- 
pose.” We consider the mass of 
mankind in error as to their true in- 
terests. They are every where gro- 
ping in the dark without a compass 
to guide them. But it would be the 
extreme of folly to suppose, that 
when once they discovered the light, 
the torch to which they were indebt- 
ed forthis, was of no longer use tothem. 
In endeavoring to eradicate the er- 
rors of education, or to teach men 
how to “ unlearn” what has no solid 
foundation, we do not ask them to 
take any thing for granted, or to rely 
onour word. Haviig no pretensions 
to infallability, no creed to which we 
require adhesion, we recommend to 
every one to examine, to compare, 
to judge for themselves. If reason 
was given to man for any purpose at 
all, it must have been to guard him 
against deception. But if he aban- 
dons it, and gives implicit assent to 
what others may tell him, without due 
inquiry, he abuses the best gift of 
heaven, and exposes himself to the 
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risk of being duped by every design- 
ing knave. It is in vain that we look 
for those “‘ blessed” effects attributed 
to religion. Although all its profes- 
sors join in extolling it, we find no 
remarkable examples among them of 
its beneficial influence. Even among 
those who avow the firmest faith in 
its purifying dogmas, we frequently 
discover instances of the greatest 
outrages on morality. Such being 
the fact, and having in Nature a code 
of laws every way adapted to guide 
us in the path of virtue, we stand in 
need of no other revelation to teach 
us the duties essential to our happi- 
ness. 





LECTURES DELIVERED AT THE FREE 
Press ASsociATION. 


On the Inconsistencies, Contradictions, and Ab- 
surdities of the Bible. —By the Secretary. 


Lecture Tuirp. 

In my two last lectures on the 
book of Genesis, I investigated the 
account which it gives of the creation 
of this world, of the sun, moon, 
and planetary system, and of the for- 
mation of man; every part of which, 
I endeavored to show, was inconsist- 
ent with reason, and with probability; 
subversive of the first principles of 
natural philosophy, and derogatory of 
the character of an infinitely wise, 
omnipotent, and perfect being, to 
whom, nevertheless, a great propor- 
tion of the human species persist in 
attributing that account. 

In the 7th verse of the 2d chapter, 
it is said, *“‘ And the Lord God form- 
ed man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life; and man became a livingsoul.” I 
I have already spoken of the forma- 
tion of man “of the dust of the 
ground.” This is what theologians 
call his corporeal or material part, in 
contra-distinction to his spirttual or 
ethereal essence which, they say, is a 
divine emanation, and endowed with 
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the quality of existence to all eternity, 
independent of its connexion or uni- 
on with the body. If such be the fact; 
if it be true that all our senses may 
perform the different functions allotted 
to them in the body, and in the same 
efficient manner after the body is dis- 
organized and mingles or amalga- 
mates with its mother earth, it is ob- 
vious that no such doctrine is taught 
in this passage. It merely says that 
God breathed into the nostrils of man. 
We have already seen that Deity is 
represented in the Bible as entirely 
made up of qualities which constitute 
materi ality—asa being that hada head, 
eyes, mouth, nostrils, with which he 
saw, ate, and was sensible of various 
smells; that he had hands and feet, 
with which he performed actions si- 
milar to those of man. In short, that 


he was endowed with all those feel- 
ings, failings, and passions belonging 
to humanity. One of the characteris- 
tics of a living being is to breathe.— 
When life has gone out of the body, 


the breath is extinct, and the body be- 
comes an inactive or inaminate mass 
of corruptible matter. No one surely 
will be so fool-hardy as to assert that 
our breath is a spirit, destitute of 
parts ; for it is as obvious as the sun 
at noon-day that it is as tangible—as 
much a substance (though not always 
as perceptible,) as the vapor which is- 
sues from a_ steam-boiler. The 
breath of God, therefore, by which 
he is said to have animated the first 
man, or given him life, was of the 
precise same nature as that which be- 
longs to man himself, and of all oth- 
er organized animal beings. 

But it is added, that man, in con- 
sequence of this divine breathing, 
“became a living soul.” Supposing 
the word soul to mean something dis- 
tinct from the body, does this portion 
of scripture reveal any thing of which 
we can have a knowledge or under- 
standing? Does it tell us that the soul 
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has an inherent power of existence? 
Does it inform us of what that soul is 
composed—of what material it is fra- 
med? We easily form an idea of our 
bodies having been originally made 
of the earth, whether we believe that 
they were so or not. Was it not as 
easy then, for God to give us some 
conception of the soul, if he had in- 
tended that we should believe it to be 
a distinct existence? ‘To doubt his 
power todo this, would be to question 
his omnipotence. To suppose that he 
made use of words of which he was 
incapable of making us understand 
the meaning, would be to impeach his 
infinite wisdom. 

The word “ soul,” as used in Ge- 
nesis, implies nothing more than ez- 
istence. He ‘became a living soul ;” 
that is, he “‘ was endowed with life, or 
sensation.” If we admit that the Old 
Testament books were all written by 
the same person ; or rather, if we re- 
flect that every part of them is regard- 
ed by Jews as well as by Christians 
as authentic, if not inspired, it will 
appear obvious to every rational be- 
ing, that this was the sense in which 
the writer intended to be understood, 
and in no other; for there is not asin- 
gle chapter or verse in any other part 
of these writings, which countenances 
the opinion that the word translated 
soul, in our version, means any thing 
else than life. In no part of the five 
books attributed to Moses, is the spi- 
rituality, or immortality of the soul 
even hinted at; and whenever threats 
or promises of rewards are mention- 
ed in these books, they are entirely 
confined to the present state of exist- 
ence. Can it, then, be imagined, that 
Deity, who is represented as having 
taken such immense trouble to in- 
struct Moses in all the details of the 
Jewish law; who descended so fre- 
quently from heaven to give this le- 
gislator insight into these matters ; 
who continued to converse with him 
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on the same topics for forty days on 
the mount; and who at last conde- 
scended to be shut up in a box of shit- 
tim-wood for forty years, that he 
might always be at hand to give his 
instructions to Moses and the priest- 
hood. Can it, I say, be believed that 
God would have done all this—would 
have been so anxious to communicate 
a right understanding of what was es- 
sential to the comfort and prosperity 
of his “chosen people,” and yet con- 
ceal from them the information most 
important, and the most conducive to 
their happiness—namely, that the 
soul was immortal, and that there was 
a state of rewards and punishments 
after death. 

However conclusive the inference 
from these remarks may appear to all 
who are accustomed to think, they 
are far from satisfying the credulous, 
or those whose interest it is to main- 
tain the doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul. They pretend that the argu- 
ments drawn from the silence of Mo- 
ses, are merely eageents and, there- 
fore, inconclusive. Let us see how far 
this assumption (for it is nothing else) 
will bear out the advocates of this po- 
pular doctrine. Let us turn to their 
own sacred books, and try if we can 
find any thing there favorable to the 
so-highly-cherished idea of the soul’s 
separate existence, or immortality. 

In Eccles. 9, 5, it is said, “‘ For the 
living know that they shall die, but the 
dead know not any thing.” 

Psalms 146, verse4. ‘ Man’s 
breath goeth forth; he returneth to 
the earth, and then all his thoughts 
perish. 

The book of Job, though evidently 
written by a Chaldean, may, from its 
being classed with the Jewish wri- 
tings, be fairly considered as contain- 
ing the opinions of the Jews as to the 
state of the dead. 

In chap. 3d, ver. 11, we find the 


following passage: ‘“‘ Why died I not 
from the womb, for now should I 
have lain still and been quiet ; I should 
have slept. Then had | been at rest 
with kings and counsellors of the 
earth, who built desolate places for 
themselves ; with princes that had 
gold, who filled their houses with sil- 
ver. There the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest. 
There the prisoners rest together; 
they hear not the voice of the oppres- 
sor ; the small and the great are there, 
and the servant is free from his mas- 
ter.” Or, as this writer expresses it in 
chap. 10, 18, “‘ I should have been as 
if I had not been—I should have been 
carried from the womb to the grave. 
Cease, then, and let me alone, that I 
may take comfort a little before I go 
whence I shall not return, to a land 
of darkness, and a shadow of death.” 

Again, in c. 14, v. 17, he says: 
‘“‘ There is hope of a tree, if it be cut 
down, that it will sprout again,” &c. 
But man dieth, and wasteth away ; 
yea, man giveth up the ghost, and 
where is he?’ ver. 12, “‘So man lieth 
down, and riseth not; till the heavens 
be no more, they shall not awake, nor 
be raised out of their sleep.” 

In Isaiah, 38, 18, we find the fol- 
lowing declaration: “ The grave can- 
not praise thee; death cannot cele- 
brate thee ; they that go down into 
the pit cannot hope for thy truth. Ver. 
19. The living, the living, he shall 
praise thee, as I do this day.” 

Inthe 88 Psalm, v. 10, this ques- 
tion is asked, ‘‘ Shall the dead rise and 
praise thee ?” which is answered thus 
in psalm115, 17: “The dead praise 
not the Lord, nor any that go down 
into silence.” 

Nothing can be plainer than these 
passages. If the Bible proves any 
thing, they prove incontrovertably, 
that the Jewish nation did not, for a 
long period, entertain any idea of the 
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immortality of soul; but, on the con- 
trary, believed that it was only anoth- 
er word for life, or vital principle, which 
animated the body, and which became 
extinct the moment the breath depart- 
ed from it. In that event, all ideas 
were so completely gone that they had 
neither knowledge, nor thoughts, nor 
hearing ; and were as if they had ne- 
ver been. In short, they entertained 
so evanescent an expectation of a fu- 
ture existence, that they had more 
hope in a tree vegetating after it was 
cut down, than in a man reviving af- 
ter he was dead and buried. 

But this is not all. By the same 
books it is proved, that what is called 
the soul of man, was considered by 
the Jews as entitled to no higher rank 
or distinction, either at birth or at 
death, than the soul of brute 

Job says, c. 11, v. 12: “ Vain man 
would be wise, though he be born like 
a wild ass’s colt,” i. e. though he has 
no more visible signs of rationality at 
his birth than the foal ofanass: plain- 
ly intimating that men and brutes, in 
their original state, have a parity of 
souls. ‘This comparison is more fully 
illustrated in 

Eccles. 3, 18: “ I said in mine 
heart concerning the state of the sons 
of men, that God might manifest to 
them, and that they might see that 
they themselves are beasts. For 
that which befalleth the sons of man 
befalleth beast; even one thing be- 
falleth them: as the one dieth, so 
dieth the other; yea, they have all 
one breath; so that a man hath no 
pre-eminence above a beast. All go 
unto one place: all are of dust, and 
all turn to dust again.” 

The same idea is thus expressed in 
Job 34,15: “All flesh shall perish 
together, and man shall turn again un- 
to dust.” 

How, in the face of these unquali- 
fied declarations, the belief in the im- 
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mortality of the soul, and in a future 
state of rewards and punishments, 
should have become so universal as it 
now is among Christians, appears, at 
first sight, almost incomprehensible. 
But when we attend a little to the 
causes and the period of the introduc- 
tion of that belief, we shall be at no 
loss to account for its prevalence. Not- 
withstanding the firm persuasion which 
most people now entertain of the cor- 
rectness and great antiquity of their 
opinions, it cannot be doubted that as 
late as the fourth century, the christian 
church had not adopted the dogma of 
the spirituality of the soul. Before 
this period, it was almost generally 
believed that the soul was naturally 
mortal, and that immortality was a gift 
conferred by God, through the belief 
in the gospel. This idea of the soul’s 
mortality originated with the oriental 
nations, from whom it was borrowed 
by the Greeks, by the Jews when in 
captivity, and lastly by the Christians. 


To be continued. 





Fourth of July.—The members 01 
the Free Press Association, and the 
friends of liberal principles, who in- 
tend dining together on the approach- 
ing anniversary of American Indepen- 
dence, may be supplied with tickets 
and badges by applying to the Stew- 
ards, or at the bar of the Bank Lodge, 
William-street. Gentlemen at a dis- 
tance, who are desirous of participa- 
ting with the Association in the festi- 
vities of the day, are requested to inti- 
mate their wishes by letter, to the 
Editor of the Correspondent, that pla- 
ces may be reserved for them. 





Practical Education.—The School 
for Practical Education, under the su- 
perintendance of Mr. Jennings, situa- 
ted at the corner of 8th street 6th 
avenue, is now ready for the recep- 
tion of children of both sexes, either 
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as boarders or day scholars. ‘Terms 
may be ascertained by application to 
the superintendant. 








MISCELLANY. 





Irish Priests and Peasantry.— 
There is no part of the clergy who 
complain so loud of their poverty as 
the catholic clergy of Ireland. A 
gentleman, (says the Dumfries Cou- 
rier,) a native of the Emerald Isle, 
and an advocate of Catholic Emanci- 
pation, has assured us, that so far from 
the Irish priests being badly paid, 
most of them are much better com- 
pensated than the clergy of Scotland. 
‘* In the mountainous districts, where 
the population is rather thin and scat- 
tered, a few of them,” says he, ‘‘ may 
fare worse than their neighbours, but 
in general, their incomes may be ra- 
ted at from six to eight hundred 
pounds sterling per annum.” At this 
we expressed some surprise, and 
learned in the course of a long con- 
versation that the priest’s stipend ari- 
ses from a great variety of sources :— 
In the first place, he has what is cal- 
led an offering twice a year; at this 
offering, the poorest person must put 
silver into the plate, and the collec- 
tion not unfrequently amounts to 40. 
and even 501. sterling. Inthe second 
place, the priest, sometime after au- 
tumn, sends his servant with a cart 
round the whole parish, when every 
individual who has any ground is ex- 
pected to give him three riddles full 
of grain. Even the Protestants sub- 
mit to this tax; and in one parish, 
the English rector and the Presbyte- 
rian minister are as regularly fleeced 
as any of their neighbours, Grocers, 
bakers, and traders, in short, of every 
description, are expected to give 
something still more substantial, and 
are all aware that liberality to the re- 
sident Catholic clergyman re-acts on 
their interests very beneficially.—— 
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Next come the fees on confessions, 
baptisms, deaths, marriages——for 
even the most calamitous events are 
taxed, such as, for example, a new 
mouth which it is difficult to feed, or 
the premature and unforeseen exit of 
the stay and support of a numerous 
family. The fee on a baptism is half 
a crown; but in cases where the pa- 
rents are comparatively wealthy, a 
great deal more is usually paid.— 
What the fee is ona death, we forgot 
to inquire; but on every marriage, 
the lowest sum received is 16s. Sd. 
And where this sum comes from, must 
appear a matter of wonder to those 
who have heard of the countless num- 
bers of peasants who are weekly and 
daily seen rushing into matrimony, 
although they are scarcely so well 
clad as the scare-crows are in some 
other countries. But we can resolve 
this knotty point by informing the 
reader, that the girls in general pro- 
vide the passport to the priest’s fa- 
vour; for there is no ‘Green Board’ 
in the court of love—no way of en- 
tering the Temple of Hymen in forma 
pauperis. Whenever, therefore, an 
Irish suitor’s offers are accepted, his 
intended knows that she must re- 
double her exertions, and by working 
out of doors when she can find em- 
ployment, spinning when she should 
be sleeping, and above all, by never 
entering a hedge ale-house, until the 
important 16s. 8d. are at last raised, 
and perhaps as much more as will 
purchase a pot, a potatoe creel, a pine 
table, and a couple of chairs, or three 
footed stools. 


Negro Sermon.—In ‘ Williams’ 
travels through the island of Jamaica,”’ 
there is a curious account of a funeral! 
and of a Negro sermon preached on 
the occasion.—The corpse was bu- 
ried by moon-light with the help of 
torches, and after the negro fashion : 
but Ebenezer, seeing that the busi- 
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ness was to end there, had called 
out to know if they would not “ read 
ober him, and if they were not going 
to sabe his soul?’ The negroes, 
very accommodating, told him, he 
might read if he would ; on which he 
took a book from his pocket, and 
held it the wrong way upward (which 
did not signify, as he does not know 
his letters,) and began as follows :-— 

** Dea belobb’d, we gather together 
dis face congregation, because it hor- 
rible among all men not to take de- 
light in hand for wantonness, lust, 
and appetite, like brute mule, dat hab 
no understanding. When de man 
cut down like Guinea grass, he wor- 
ship no more any body, but gib all 
him world’s good to de debbil; and 
Garamighty tell him soul must come 
up into heab’n, where nothing but 
glorio. What de use of fighting wid 
beast at Feesus? Rise up all and 
eat and drink, because we die yester- 
day, no so to-morrow. Who show 
you mystery? Who nebba sleep, but 
twinkle him yeye till de trampet peak? 
Who baptize, and gib you you vic- 
tory ober de debbil’s flesh? Old 
Adam, belubb’d!—he bury when a 
child, and de new man rise up when 
he old. Breren, you see dat dam 
rascal Dollar ;—he no Christian ; he 
no Jew, no missionary, no Turk, for 
true. You see him laugh [ Abdallah 
denied it |}~—when he go to hell he die, 
and nebba gnash him teeth, and 
woams can’t nyam him. Breren, all 
Chrystians, white and black man, all 
one color—Sambo and mulatto—no 
man bigger dan another—no massa, 
and no fum fum—plenty o’ grog. So, 
breren! Garamightly take de dead 
man, and good night !” 





Abuse of Painting.—The painters 
who flourished in the reign of con- 
vents, and Catholic processions, and 
Madonas and the statues of saints, no 
doubt painted such subjects well; but 
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the fair question is, was that period 
natural one? An epoch of the abuse 
of reason, must always be unfavour- 
able to the fine arts. Genius, it is 
true, can embellish any subject, either 
the drapery of an old woman’s petti- 
coat, or the coif ofa monk ; but what 
would genius have performed in an 
age of reason? Ask Grecian history ! 
The school of nature is the only 
school of sublimity: that of preju- 
dice and superstition teaches the 
pernicious art of diminishing the in- 
fluence of nature and genius. Pre- 
judice, however, is omnipotent with 
many : such are all receivers of opi- 
nions at second hand. In France, 
they will tell you, that a tragedy can- 
not be a tragedy, unless it be written 
in rhyme; but as a tragedy is the re- 
presentation of great, good and con- 
spicuously bad actions, I ask if great, 
good, and bad men speak in rhyme ? 
Let the works of Rousseau, and the 
address of Washington, Kosciusco, 
and Bonaparte, to their armies, an- 
swer this question. A man of plain 
common sense, would be laughed at 
in France. 





Modern Catholicism—The Catho- 
lic faith is restored in France; and 
our readers may take one, among 
many other instances, as a proof of 
the consequence. In the Church of 
St. Genevieve, the Patron she-Saint 
of the metropolis, is some rubbish or 
other placed in an old coffin, which 
is declared by authority to be the she- 
Saint; and human creatures (we 
blush that we belong to the same 
race) are seen kneeling before the 
shrine every hour of the day. The 
same church is surrounded by pic- 
tures descriptive of the mitacles of . 
St. Genevieve: in one, if we recol- 
lect rightly, angels are conducting her 
through a wood: in another she is 
staying the plague of Paris; and 
priests are emploved—Jesuits, and 
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others—to brutalize the whole people 
down into a state at which they shall 
be capable of believing these absur- 
dities. Again: there are two heads 
of John the Baptist at this time, be- 
fore which Catholics kneel, one in 
Ttaly, and the other in Belgium ; and 
at -le-Rotrou, in France, are 
the brains of John the Baptist, in the 
very chapel in which Popish priests 
have offered indignities to the remains 
of the illustrious Sully, as a Hugu- 
not.—London Times. 





Festivals at Naples.—If you tra- 
verse the streets of Naples on the days 
of the church festivals, you see the 
most eloquent parts of the Scriptures 
translated into works of pasty and 
sugar, to catch and amuse the curiosity 
of the vulgar. Here a sun of sugar- 
candy is arrested in the midst of his 
course to obey the voice of a Joshua 
in chocolate, who is trampling under 
foot an army of biscottini (little figures 
in biscuit.) In the neighbouring plain, 
two armies are seen engaged, and 
disposed with a judgment and spirit 
not unworthy of Le Brun himself. 
Horses of cocoa lie stretched on the 
plain; soldiers in comfits rush with 
ardour to the fray ; trumpets of vanilla 
incite, by their clangours, the rage of 
the combatants, one of whom is in- 
flamed with such a desire of glory, that 
he is seen in the act of rushing to tear 
from the candyed arms ofa standard- 
bearer a banner of pistachio, the glo- 
rious trophy of victory. The field is 
strewed with bodies of a most sweet 
and savoury kind, which exhale the 
most grateful . Go a little 
farther, and you will observe Sisera, 
who, buried im sleep, perishes under 
the hands of Jael, who with unrelenting 
rage is driving a nail of crusted sugar 
into his head. If you feel inclined, 
you may also assist at the judgment of 
Solomon, and admire the wisdom of 
his decision. He is seen seated on 
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his throne of pasia-reale, preparing to 
pronounce his celebrated sentence in 
presence of his people, and of the 
guards, by whom he is surrounded. 
But who, think you, are these guards? 
Squadrons of sugar pulcinelli well 
armed with pikes of maccaroni! Ad- 
vance a step farther, and you are call- 
ed to bow with reverential awe in the 
presence of those two priests seated in 
an attitude of profound contemplation 
near the door of a cheese-monger’s 
shop. Draw a little closer towards 
them, and touch the hem of their gar- 
ments. What makes you smile ? How 
whimsical! Their garments are com- 
posed of mortadelle and salciociotti, 
(particular kinds of sausages), and the 
chalice intrusted to their hands is a 
Dutch cheese of superior quality. 





Quietists or Navelers.—Barlaam, a 
noted monk, of the order of Basil, and 
afterwards Bishop of Gieraci in Cala- 
bria, made a tour through Greece to- 
wards the middle of the fourteenth 
century, for the sake of inspecting the 
monks, the Greeks having had no lit- 
tle trouble given them by the Hesy- 
chasts or Quietists. On Mount Athos, 
in Thessaly, he found these Quietists, 
whom he called Messalians, Euchites, 
and Navelers. Imagining that a long 
course of intense contemplation would 
produce perfect tranquillity of mind, 
they used every day to sit a consider- 
able time in a solitary corner, with 
their eyes intently fixed on their na- 
vel; and boasted, that while they did 
so, they found the divine light beam- 
ing forth from the soul, and diffusing 
through the heart inexpressible sensé 
tions of pleasure and delight. ~ 
light, they asserted, was the 

od that surrounded our Saviour upon 
the Mount of Transfiguration. We 
have no reason,’ says Dr. Mosheim, 
‘to be surprised at, and much less to 
disbelieve, this account; for it is a 
fundamental rule with all those people 
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in the Eastern world, whether Chris- 
tians, Mahometans, or Pagans, (who 
maintain the necessity of abstracting 
the mind from the body, in order to 
hold communion with God, which is 
exactly the same thing with the con- 
templative and mystic life among the 
Latins,) that the eyes must be steadi- 
ly fixed every day for some hours up- 
on some particular object; and that 
he who complies with this precept will 
be thrown into an ecstacy, in which, 
being united to God, he will see won- 
derful things, and be entertained with 
ineffable delights.” 


Priestly Extortion, Intolerance and 
Cruelty.—_ We extract the following 
article from Mrs. Thompson’s Life 
of Henry the VIIIth, recently pub- 
lished itt London : 

‘When the change in religion be- 
gan first to make its way, a citizen 
named Ricard Hunne, having lost an 
infant by death in his house, was sued 
by the curate of the parish for the bu- 
rying sheet of the child, which he 
claimed as a mortuary or compensa- 
tion for tithes left unpaid at the de- 
cease of any person. Hunne refused 
to give up the shroud, and was cited 
to appear in the spiritual court; but 
having secured good counsel, he sued 
the curate in a premunire, for bring- 
ing him into a foreign court instead of 
the’common law courts. Fitzjames, 
then bishop of London, and Doctor 
Horsey his chancellor, indignant at 
this reprisal, accused Hunne of here- 
sy, and caused him to be imprisoned 
in the Lollard’s tower. In this dun- 
geon he was one morning found dead, 
hanging by a silken girdle, which be- 
ing loose round his neck, induced a 
suspicion as to the cause of his death. 
On examination, it was apparent that 
his neck had been broken with an iron 
chain, the skin being marked by an 
instrument of that nature: and from 
various other marks upon the body, it 
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was too evident that his decease had 
not been the effect of his own hands. 
Such, however, was the exercise of 
justice in the usage of the clergy, that 
the body wastried for heresy; and 
several articles from the preface to 
Wickliffe’s Bible, which was found in 
his possession, were charged against 
him ; and, to conclude the farce, the 
mangled remains of the poor man 
were adjudged to be burned at Smith- 
field.” 

Providence.—Willie Candlem was 
going one Sunday to draw his corn 
off the meadow, as, it was likely to be 
carried away bya rise of the river Et- 
trick. His wifeurgedhimnottodoitbe- 
cause it would be offensive to the mi- 
nister and providence. He complied 
with her wishes. Next morning, how- 
ever, on looking out upon the field, 
he found his corn all gone. ‘‘Where’s 
your providence noo, Maggie?” said 
Willie; ‘‘ a’ doon the water wi’ my 
gude corn! De’il that you had your 
providence and your minister baith 
buckled to your back!” Maggie an- 
swered, ‘“‘Oh, Willie, dinna rail at 
providence ; but doon to the meadow 
head and claim first.” Willie took the 
hint, went with his team, and collect- 
ed six times as much as he had lost. 
When others who had lost by the rise 
came to Willie and wanted him to re- 
turn them some of what he had got, 
Willie told them “he got nain but his 
ain, and that theirs must ha’ gaen far- 
ther doon.” “I think,” says Mag- 
gie, ‘‘ the crop has turned out no that 
ill after a’ ’—“T say, he’s no sic an ill 
chap that providence 0’ yours, Mag- 
gie, he has done unco weel at this 
bout, but I dinna ken about trusting 
him as far every day,” says Willie. 
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